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EDITORIAL 



The program of the fourth annual meeting of the National 

Council which appears in our news columns will stir the blood of 

every teacher of English who thinks his task worth 

„ e . _ while. Even if the papers to be read were not highly 
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stimulating and suggestive, as in fact they are, the 

opportunity of meeting and comparing notes with the most earnest 

and enterprising of the gild from every state would more than 

compensate for the time and effort spent in coming to Chicago. 

As it is, the cup will be filled to overflowing. 

Who will be the first to speak out on the matter of textbooks ? 
In the high schools especially, all activities seem to center around a 

few massive tomes which boys and girls — especially 
Another -jg — afe geen to Den( j un d er n their way to school 
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and home again. Do these introductions to the 

various subjects really represent the range of genuine knowledge 
and experience possible to high-school pupils? If they were 
actually mastered what would be left for the university Senior? 
But then there are the college-entrance requirements, and the 
reports of committees of specialists, and the aforesaid tomes pre- 
pared by college brothers with more leisure than income, best 
beloved. And of course whatever is, is right — which was to be 
demonstrated. 

The American passion for efficiency was sure to express itself 
sooner or later in the reorganization of our schools. Progress in 
the application of scientific methods to manufactur- 
Economy o ^ an( j j n( j us try made it inevitable that the demand 
for more exact and carefully tested methods of educa- 
tion would be made. This demand is now heard. Such expres- 
sions as "minimum essentials," "standard tests," and "economy 
of time" are growing familiar to all who read educational literature 
or attend educational meetings. 
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Immense possibilities for both good and evil are suggested by 
these terms. On the one hand appears the tendency to reduce 
teaching to machine-like routine, a dull grind on uninspiring and 
unedifying details. On the other, however, is a commendable 
effort to unload from our overburdened common-school courses 
the useless, the ill-fitted, and the less valuable in order that the 
truly important and educative may remain and that by means of 
it real training may be possible. 

There is a still deeper note. After our hilarious joy-ride with 
the free elective system, we are waking to the fact that the future 
of democracy in America is threatened by the establishment of 
stratifying agencies in the form of special schools for training in 
this or that vocation into which youth may fancy it is destined to 
enter. Thus at an early age our young Americans would cease to 
know and understand each other. To prevent this we must dis- 
cover the common, the essential, elements in our culture and our 
civilization in order that typical educative experiences may be 
provided for all and that specialization may not prevent sociali- 
zation. 

The most powerful socializing agent is language. Hence the 
teacher of English is sure to occupy a position of ever-increasing 
importance in the new scheme of education. He has before him 
a tremendous opportunity— that of selecting and organizing the 
most effective means of growth and culture. It is encouraging to 
note that the various committees of the National Education 
Association and of similar organizations which are seeking means 
of economy, are giving due emphasis to the vernacular. Indeed, 
the thought seems to be not how the time for English study can 
be lessened but how one can make the best possible use of the time 
now provided. To this question all lovers of progress will earnestly 
set their minds. 



